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Section I 

BACKGROUND AND METHODS 



I-A Purpose of the Study 

New York State is the recipient of the largest School-to-Work (STW) grant ($10 million) in the 
nation. It has the unique opportunity to become a national leader and model in planning and 
implementing. New York State's vision for its STW initiative is: 

"To ensure that all high school graduates zoill be prepared for college, zoork, 
or both and will acquire the sMls and knowledge needed for employment 
and effectwe citizenship. " 

The phrase "all higji school graduates" is generally imderstood to mean all graduating seniors 
regardless of their plans for postsecondary education or other attractive options. Yet, unless a 
significant dimension is added to the statewide School-to-Work initiative, many students will 
graduate lacking the skills essential to tius vision. One important contributing factor may be the 
geographic location of their school: rural New York State. 

It has been recognized nationally that there are inherent difficulties in implementing School-to- 
Work programs in rural areas. 

A recent report, published by the Education Commission of the States (ECS), tided Connecting 
Learning and Work A Call to Action, indicates: 

"High expectations are needed for all students. Students who lack 
strong foundation skills zoill be at a major disadvantage over their 
lifetimes. Connecting learning and work seems to eliminate this 
disadvantage over their lifetimes. Serving students in rural areas is a 
particular challenge, requiring ingenuity and determination . " 

Historically, School-to-Work programs had an urban focus simply because most of the private 
sector resources critical to success were located in urban centers. School-to-Work programs relied 
heavily on larger employers that had the flexibility to provide work based learning opportunities 
for students and teachers. As effective as these models were, they cannot be replicated in rural 
communities. Yet students in rural conununities have the same needs for comprehensive, state-of- 
theart programs and services as their urban counterparts. They also deserve equal opportunity to 
have their needs met. 



er|c 
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The importance of serving rural areas witii School-to-Work programs, botii nationally and on 
die statewide level, can be seen, however, by observing how extensive our rural population actu- 
ally is: 

★ About 60% of our nation's school districts are rural 

★ 75% of diose students live in towns widi fewer than 2,500 residents 
(Spicker, 1992) 

★ In New York State, diere are 44 rural counties 

★ These 44 rural counties represent over 401 rural school districts, nearly 
60% of die state's total 

Therefore, this study has several purposes: 

★ to inform R£AC of die current state of affair s regarding die preparation of 
rural students for a life of learning and work; 

★ to identify strategies and approaches that can be used to raise expectations 
for all rural students; 



★ to assist rural schools in providing strong academic preparation for all 
students; 



★ to help all students prepare for both college and die workplace, and pro- 
vide students widi opportunities to devel(^ applicable workforce skills; 



★ and finally, to make recommendations for technical assistance to rural 
schools to stimulate development of School-to-Work programs. 



Many of the challenges in implementing School-to-Work are common to both rural and urban 
schools. In this study, care has been taken to address die distinct qualities of rural schools that 
influence curriculum design and implementation, including die facts that 



★ rural schools are more influenced by economic and cultural oudooks of 
dieir communities than otiier schools; 



★ rural schools reflect and shape die economic and social stratification of 
dieir communities; 



★ rural schools embody pride in values, including discipline and hard work; 

★ rural schools serve as more dian just classrooms; tiiey are cultural and 
social centers of small towns and rural communities; 

★ rural schools are often the primary link between the community and die 
world. 





I-B Major Questions Addressed in the Study 



In the fall of 1996 the Rural Education Advisory Committee (REAC) commissioned the Office of 
Professional Development School of Education at Syracuse University, and Sullivan Educational 
Associates to work in collaboration to examine current School-to-Work efforts in those counties that 
New York State has defined in statute as being in whole or part "rural." 

All rural districts in ffie 44 rural counties were invited to participate in the study. Included 
were those rural communities that have been funded or have applied for School-to-Work imple- 
mentation and planning grants. Critical to the success of the study was the involvement of schools, 
superintendents, district superintendents, and tihe collaborators in business, industry, and govern- 
ment. 



To provide REAC with tihe information necessary to develop strategies and approaches to 
address tihe goals of ffie project, tihe following major questions were identified: 

Demographics 

★ What is the level of implementation of School-to-Work in rural conununities? 

★ What percentages of teaching staff grades K-6 are involved in School-to-Work? 

★ What percentages of teaching staff grades 7-12 are involved in School-to-Work? 

★ What is the level of emphasis placed on School-to-Work by the business ^ 
community, parents, administrators, and teachers? 

★ What employment/educational options are being selected by students 

following graduation? 

★ What is the level of activity in school based, work based, and connecting prac- 
tices? 



Issues/Recommendations 

★ What suggestions and recommendations are stakeholders in rural 
communities making to address issues such as transportation? 

★ What models currently under development in rural communities hold 
the most promise? 

★ What type of assistance is needed to furffier School-to-Work in rural 
communities? 



I*C The Study Approach 



A sequence of activities was used to meet the goals of this project 

★ A search of the literature, including current and proposed practices and statutes, as well as 
national, state, and local initiatives designed to meet the needs of rural youth, and resources 
available to provide comprehenave School-to-Work programs for youth in rural areas. 

★ Interviews with key personnel at the federal, state, and local level identified as individuals who 
have demonstrated success in School-to-Work programs for rural youth or who can provide 
policy guidance for tius project. 

★ Development of a small advisory group, including: participation from interested members of 
REAC, state leaders, and policy makers; parents and students; schools, school districts, and 
communities; colleges, universities, and coimnunity colleges; and employees, employers, and 
business leaders knowledgeable about issues related to School-to-Work in rural areas, to discuss: 

- governance, policy, procedure, finance 

- curriculum and assessment linking School-to-Work 

- staff development 

- public relations and communication 

- partnerships with employers 

- technical and professional training 

★ Development, administration, and evaluation of a survey instrument with the advice of the 
advisory group designed to meet tire goals of the project for the proposed target population. 

★ On-site visits to local successful programs identified by participants. 

★ Completion of four rural community roundtables to review the findings from tiie survey and 
make recommendations to REAC. 

★ Development of a final report using data from both the survey and roundtables to identify and 
examine traditional road blocks to change in rural School-to-Work programs and to discuss 
strategies to increase and improve School-to-Work programs in rural areas. 

★ Completion of presentation materials available for REAC to use with constituents, state agen- 
cies, the Legislature, and the School-to-Work Covmdl. 
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Supporting documents for these activities can be found in the Appendix. These documents 
include: 

l. Qiarts and Graphs 
n. Communicatioi\s 

m. Svuveys 

IV. Data Gathering Activities 

V. Lists 

VI. Bibliography 
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Section II 

RESULTS AND HNDINGS 



II-A Data Gathering and Analysis 

(See Appendix IV for instruments and reports) 



1. The Research Instrument 

A four-page "lO-miimte" survey was designed after consulting with REAC, higher education 
specialists, and School-to-Work partnership coordinators. A statewide advisory group, composed 
of representatives from schools, higher education, business, and government, met and consulted 
with tile design team tiiroughout. The main objective was to create an accurate and consistent 
instrument for receiving tiie greatest amount of pertinent School-to-Work information in tiie least 
amount of time. Focus areas included: demographics, issues and efforts, and specifics on School-to- 
Work activities. Witten, fill-in, and multiple choice Likert Scale questions were included. After 
pretesting, the ten-question siuvey was sent to BOCES district superintendents for forwarding to 
all (401) rural school superintendents. 

Letters of instruction accompanied communications to BOCES and school superintendents. 
School superintendents were given the option to fill out the survey or to designate an appropriate 
person to do so. A total of 128 surveys were returned (32%) from a statewide representation. 



2. The Roundtables 

A series of Community Roimdtables, sponsored by School-to-Work partnerships or consortiums 
-Adirondack, Delawaie-Chenango-Madison-Otsego, Genesee-Livingston-Orleans-^^^oming 
(GLOW), and Ulster Coimty - were held in four regions of tiie state and attended by 95 participants 
representing school districts and tiieir partners. They were intended to provide maximum opportu- 
nity for local practitioners to share tiieir knowledge and insights on tiie status of School-to-Work 
needs and services in rural communities. Introductions were made by a REAC member, School-to- 
Work partnerships, or tiie local BOCES. 

A series of questions were raised based on preliminary survey findings: 1) Are tiie preliminary 
findings consistent witii your experience working in tiie field? 2) Are tiiere findings which are not 
consistent witii your experience and tiierefore should be eliminated? 3) Are there findings which, 
in your experience, are not on tiie list, but should be added to tiie list? 4) Are tiiere changes or 



modifications to the wording of the preliminary findings which, in your judgment, would provide 
a more accurate or a more thorough representation of the findings? 

After a review of the preliminary findings by the study team, participants organized into small 
groups to discuss specific recommendations regarding individual findings. Probing questions, such 
as the rationale for the recommendations, strategies that will ensure success, who needs to be 
involved, potential barriers, and measiuement for success were discussed. 



3. Model Programs - "Promising Practices" 

To identify local programs tiiat were successful in addressing the school-to-work needs of 
youth in rural schools a combination of recommendations were used. One was a nomination form, 
"Promising Practices," that was reviewed by the advisory group. Based on their recommendations, 
the form was distributed widely to identify "Promising Practices." 

Visits to selected "Promising Practices" followed: a) to gather more in-depth information about 
the school-to-work needs of youth in rural areas; b) to discuss firsthand with practitioners the types 
of activities and services which are having a positive impact on meeting student needs; and c) to 
develop a series of program descriptions to share with schools, their partners, patents, and other 
interested individuals and agencies. The sites visited were: Ulster County BOCES, Mohonasen 
Central School District (Schenectady County), Newark Central School District (Wayne County), 
and Lake Placid Central School District (Essex Coimty). 



4. The Array of Survey Data 

In the Appendbc, all the survey data is presented in a series of charts, graphs, and listings which 
best illustrate the study findings. It was an^yzed to provide: 

'k Demographic Information 

- characteristics of survey respondents 

- district size 

- size of graduating classes 

- distances fiom urban areas 

'k Current Issues and Efforts 

- level of implementation of School-to-Work 

- percentages of teaching staff grades K-6 involved in School-to-Work 
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- percentages of teaching staff grades 7-12 involved in School-to-Work 

- level of emphasis placed on School-to-Work by business community, parents, 
administrators, and teachers 



'k Suggestions and Recommendations for: 

- issues such as distance from businesses 

- which models hold the most promise 

- types of assistance needed to furffter School-to-Work in rural communities 
ir Information on: 

- the level of iinplementation of specific school based, work based, and 
connecting activities at the K-6 and 7-12 levels 



II-B Major Findings 



Findings 

Survey responses and roundtable discussion findings were analyzed and blended into several 
common tiiemes tiiat follow. Each reflects tiie findings of both initiatives and validates them by 
providing siimmary statements upon which the recommendations are based. A need for increased 
technical assistance is emphasized tiuoughout the findings. The fi ndings for Implementing School- 
to-Work in Rural Coimties divide themselves into three broad areas; 



A) KEY PLAYERS 

The three groups identified as foe most influential participants in School-to-Work 
programs are administrators, teachers and parents, and businesses. 



B) IMPLEMENTATION 

Implementation was a major focus because schools must move beyond foe planning 
or beginning stages of School-to-Work programs to receive foe full benefits of foe 
initiative. 

C) DISTANCE AND CHANGE 

The surveys revealed that foe issue of distances to businesses was a major consider- 
ation for foe success of School-to-Work programs in rural areas. Change was sup- 
ported by new ideas. 
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A -KEY PLAYERS 



1. Administrative Emphasis 



Administrators currently place a higher degree of emphasis on School-to- 
Work issues than parents, teachers, and the business community does. 



Demographic information 
Personnel Completing Survey 



SchooMo-UJorlc 
Coord/ 
Liaison 
7 % 



Cuidance/ 

Counseling 

16% 



Other School 
Rdmin 
11 % 



No finsuier 
2 % 




Superintendent 
- 41 % 



Principal/Rsst 
Principal 
15 % 



Rsst 

Superintendent 

6 % 



★ Superintendents designated appropriate survey respondents and of those respond- 
ing, 73% were administrators. 

★ 41% of the responding administrators were superintendents who chose to invest 
their own time in the survey. 
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In addition, the Sxirveys and Rovmdtables told us: 



Activities should be implemented to increase the awareness and knowledge of all sectors of the 
school and local community. Particular efforts should be targeted towards expanding the 
involvement and participation of the teaching staff, parents, and school board memb^s within 
tire school community. 



• Specific activities designed to increase the awareness and understanding of tire greater commu- 
nity in rural areas should be developed to increase dialogue and participation by community 
members in School-to-Work. 



And the 'Tromising Practices" (Site \%itations and Research) told us: 

• "Key leaders - administrators - must have a clear vision for School-to-Work reforms in order to 
create a school culture in which aU staff understand and share a common vision and to deter- 
mine appropriate professional opportunities." (Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work 
Transition WebPage) 

• "Administrators should identify the program tiiat is appropriate for their school or choose a 
program that can be adapted to suit the local conditions." (Pathways to School Improvement - 
School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 

• "Administrators should collaborate with local businesses to develop the work based learning 
programs." (Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 

• Administrators stressed tiiat School-to-Work should be for all students. 





2. Teacher and Parent Participation 



Great variations exist among rural schools in the involvement of 
K-12 teaching staff informal School-to-Work activities. This 
disparity extends to parent participation also. 



Issues and Efforts 

In general, what estimated percentage of your 
teaching staff are involved in formal STW activities? 



Grades K-6 



13% 




11 % 








★ Almost 2/3 of all schools report that less than 10% of their staff is involved in formal 
School-to-Work activities. 

★ More than 67% of K-6 schools have less than 10% of their staff involved in formal 
School-to-Work activities. 

★ Nearly 70% of schools report that parents place low emphasis on School-to-Work issues. 



sWhat Said About ScHOOL-TOzWdRk: • ' 



"Create employment environments within the school. Apppint 
specific individual to full-time leadership role." ' 



'^th teachers, we stressed the integration of courses into this, 
program and how they fit into the School-to-Work scheme." 

"Train staff to return as turnkeys to demoristrate hov^a:cadernic 
subjects and work relate." 
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bi addition, tiie Surveys and Roundtables told us: 

• Activities should be directed towards inaeasing the awareness and knowledge of teaching staff 
about School-to-Work. Staff development activities should be designed and implemented witii 
full participation and input horn teachers, and where appropriate, through existing mecha- 
nisms such as shared decision making teams in school. 

• Opportunities such as internships or job-shadowing arrangements should be created for teach- 
ers to experience firsthand tire types of skills, knowledge, and attitudes students need to be 
successful in various careers. 

• Guidance, training, and resource materials that link new Regents graduation requirements and 
initiatives for higher standards witii School-to-Work should be provided to teachers. 

• Teachers should be provided information and materials for integrating School-to-Work into 
existing classes and coursework. Staff development and training activities provided by teachers 
centers, School-to- Work partnerships, 60GES, and districts should include practical and proven 
mefiiods for aligning tire goals of School-to-Work witii academic instruction. 



And tire 'Tromising Practices" (Site Visitations and Research) told us: 



• Several sites stressed tire need for teacher retraining to connect academic instruction witii what 
is occurring in the modem workplace. Newark CSD dted an "exchange" day as successful in 
which teachers visited area businesses and business people visited schools. Mohonasen CSD 
has worked witii teachers to develop alternative courses and sequences, such as Med-Tech. 

• "Vocational and academic teachers, counselors, and administrators will have systematic and 
consistent opportunities to develop a working understanding of School-to-Work principles and 
become famihar wifii fiie best implementation strategies through appropriate preservice and 
inservice preparation. At tire same time, staff will have opportunities to develop leadership..." 
(Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 

• "Provide teachers and counselors witii opportunities to understand tiieir roles in School-to- 
Work programs." (Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 

• Several program administrators recommended that schools needed to develop a "bank" of 
people willing to serve as mentors for students. 



Recent proposals submitted to teachers centers for School-to-Work initiatives frequently re- 
quested funding to train parents. 



• "A Public Agenda poll conducted in tire summer of 1995 indicates that three times as many 
parents believe that good grades come from hard work rattier than being bom witii strong intel- 
lectual abilities. The trick is to translate these attitude shifts into action." (Mumane and Levy, 82) 

• 'Parent-teacher-administrator teams witti greater autonomy concerning use of resources play a 
key role in bringing about change." (Mumane and Levy, 83) 
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3. Business Involvement 



Increased involvement cf business and employers, particularly small 
businesses, connecting communities to School-to-Work, is critical to 
increased collaboration and employment opportunities for students. 



Issues and Efforts 

In general, what emphasis is being placed on STW issues in your district by: 



Business Cocnmunity 



Parents 



Administrators 



y/.'y///yy. 



y////y////.y////y-////y ■ 








1 


1 y///////////////////////////^^^ 






Teachers 



y/yy///yy///yy///..y/yyyy 












7= 



10 20 30 40 50 60 

Number of Respondents 




70 60 



★ There is great variation among schools and businesses in the development of 
relationships and partnerships in tiie community. 

★ The involvement of business is one of the best ways to get communities connected 
to School-to-Work. 



The Surveys Said About Sceool-io-Work: 

- 'We need to assessirid idei^^ SdHX)i-t^W^^ " 



■ 



^business repr^entatives wbidd t« vinBing to coniE Into the 

:ii».by 



mmy teachers. 

"Encomage business^ that schools. use or bity.hxmito^^^^ 
/'V-become involved." , r j {i-.-'/'-Vr': 

"f "There are many 'mom and p^' and small business whidi 
/i . are able to shadow, mmiW, ormtem students in nml ^as " 



O 

ERIC 
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In addition, tiie Surveys and Roundtables told us: 

• The State Legislature should provide tax incentives to promote inaeased involvement of 
businesses in School-to-Work initiatives. 

• Increased information should be provided to businesses and employers to create greater aware- 
ness of tiie goals of School-to-Work and tiie types of activities available in which businesses 
could support School-to-Work. 

as Qiambers of Commerce and rural businesses and professional associations to increase tiieir 
knowledge and awareness of School-to-Work, as well as enlisting tiieir support for expanding 
School-to-Work opportunities and experiences for students. 

• Strategies should be developed and implemented to include small businesses located in rural 
communities to become active partners in School-to-Work. Barriers, such as liability or workers 
compensation, should be specifically addressed in order to stimulate small business participa- 
tion in rural areas. 




And tiie 'Tromising Practices" (Site \^tations and Research) told us: 

• The superintendent and tiie work experience coordinator of Newark CSD botii stressed tiie 
importance of a philosophical commitment of working closely witii, and involving tiie business 
community in school district issues. They recognized business participation and help through a 
year-end recognition activity which included parents, teachers, and businesses. 

planning, management, finance, technical, and production skills, imderl5nng principles of 
technology, labor and community issues, and healtii, safety, and environmental issues." (Path- 
ways to School Improvement - School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 




O 

ERIC 
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B - IMPLEMENTATION 



4. Level of Implementation 



o 

ERIC 



The majority cf rural schools report that they are in the beginning stages of 
implementation. 



Issues and Efforts 

In general, the STW efforts In your district can be characterized as: 



4% 



1 % 



27% 




B Some degree of implementation 
Q In the planning stages 

■ Widespread implementation 

g Systemic implementation and 
outcome assessment 

m Not currently considered 
s No answer 



★ Only 9% of the surveys indicated that Sdiool-to-Work was widespread or systemic. 

★ More tiian 86% of the surveys noted that tiieir schools were in School-to-Work 
planning stages or in some degree of implementation. 



Whai Tee Surveys Saw About School-to-Work: 

'Jvkt beginning' bi^ a "aopti o i i y item." 

J;,. j'We are cmrenfly tryiiig to organize:^ what we 

are currendy dorr% so we can add themissing piec®." 

"We are not cunendyJnvolved inany formal School-to- 
: Work program, ^though we do have some Sdiool-to-Wotk 
' activities in our school district" 



"We are only 'beginning to craft a viaon. Transferable skills 
and strategies need to be woven into already existing 



v;; , courses 1 

wcoid outside our school. 
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In addition, die Surve)rs and Roimdtables told us: 

• Rural school districts should be provided continued and sustained support to move School-to- 
Work initiatives firom the initial planning stages to considerable implementatioa 

• Primary areas where support and technical assistance are needed include: expanding aware- 
ness of School-to-Work within die school and local community; identifying and overcoming 
barriers created by geographic distance of most rural communities firom business development; 
and training and materials for integrating School-to-Work witii existing curriculum and educa- 
tion, including the new Regents graduation requirements. 

• Sharing of model programs, including implementation strategies and successful practices that 
have been implemented in rural schools, is a key activity in increasing die ability of rural 
schools to move towards full implementation for all grades. Implementation is considerably 
higher at the 7-12 level than at die K-6 level. 



And die 'Tromising Practices" (Site \%itations and Research) told us: 

• The successful programs spent considerable time in organizing tiieir efforts before full-scale 
implementation. Bodi Mohonasen CSD and Newark CSD started small and expanded only 
after developing a "track record" of working closely witii employers to ensure quality experi- 
ences for botii die student and employer. 

• Ulster BOCES expanded work experience sites based upon positive feedback from an initial 
limited number of sites. 

• "Communication is die main key in getting commitment and involvement by all the stockhold- 
ers in the initiative. We gave presentations to the PTA, Rotary, Kiwanis, Board of Education, 
and die faculty to show die benefits of the School-to-Work program and how tiiey fit in." (Mt. 
Morris SD-Model Program response to questionnaire) 

• "As School-to-Work initiatives move from die planning stages to full implementation across die 
nation, professional development will play an essential role. School leaders can use professional 
development programs to communicate a shared vision of School-to-Work reforms and provide 
access to die skills needed to support tiiose reforms." (Pathways to School Improvement - School- 
to-Work Transition WebPage) 



5. Model Programs 



Information on model programs is limited and schools expressed a reed 
need to increase their knowledge of both model programs and succes^l 
services statewide and nationally. 



★ Only 13 specific district model programs were identified ftom 128 surveys. 

★ A total of eight specific activities or programs were identified. 

★ 51 of the responding districts did not know of any model efforts. 

ir 24 districts felt ffiat regional clearinghouses could be most helpful by sharing 
information and successful practices. 



What The Surveys Saw About Scuool-^Work: 

'lam not famihar.'vvith rural SchooHo-Work efforts outside 
. our region at this tune. Inade our region, for example, 

school districts are at about the same stage in the School-to- 
Work efforts." 

"We need help. Viewing a model pi^^am that is working 
; in a rural setting would be a-godd start." 

'IVe w'oidd like improved communication of :^ccessful 
models." 
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In addition, the Smveys and Roundtables told us: 

• Regional and local workshops should be held witii presentations by rural school districts that 
have been successful in establishing components of School-to*Work. Specific models or ap- 
proaches that address key issues such as overcoming barriers of geographic distance, expand- 
ing business involvement, and increasing teacher participation should be highlighted. 

• Resource guides and materials should be developed and distributed to rural schools describing 
innovative models and practices and identifying key contact people for furdier information. 

• Incentives should be provided to model programs to develop information and materials de- 
scribing die programs and to compensate for expenses related to die provision of technical 
assistance to odier districts and presentations and participation in related staff development 
activities. 



And die "Promising Practices" (Site \%itations and Research) told us: 

• "Administrators should become familiar witii die wide variety of program options for work 
based learning. They should evaluate die key characteristics of each option for work based 
learning. They should evaluate die key characteristics of each option in terms of its appropriate- 
ness for die needs of the students, die context of die school, and die available workplace and 
employment opportunities. Sometimes key elements of different programs can be combined to 
establish a work based learning program." (Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work 
Transition WebPage) 

• "Promising Practices" sites should share strategies witii otiier schools to "assist in any way," 
e.g.. New \%ions, Ulster BOCES. 



C - DISTANCE AND CHANGE 



6. Geographic Distance 



Geographic distance from business sites and adequate transportation for students 
were major barriers affecting the promsion of a broad range (f work-related activities. 



Demographic Information 
Distance From Urban Area 



Greater than 
sa mites 



No answer 
13% 



31 -sa miles ^ 
25% 




J9-I5 miles 
28% 



★ Travel time for more than 1 /3 of reporting schools to urban/suburban areas was at 
least half an hour. 

★ More information on creative approaches to School-to-Work, such as flexible 
scheduling, expanding liability coverage, and local mentorships was needed. 



Whai- Jhe Surveys Saw About School-toWork: 

"Provide transportation to job site. Mayte do shared servic es with 






. ^ 'We must provide ailematives to tran^rtaticm, e.g., inrhouse 

s, mehtoruig programs '' ^ 



We try to place students inrtiie vidni^ as much as possible; 
however, when that is not possible, we set up caipools for tiiose 
students." 



I very support- 
ive vdien it comes to setting up Mdtr^s into 
long as they are witiiin fee school day timeframe." 
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In addition, the Surveys and Roundtables told us: 



• School districts should explore opportunities for expanding participation to small, locally based 
businesses and employers in School-to-Work. 



• School based activities, such as bringing business people into ttie schools, job mentoring 
through electronic connections, and distance learning, should be increased where geographic 
distance is a major barrier for School-to-Work. 



School based entrepreneurial activities that address local community needs and provide viable 
School-to-Work experiences for students should be considered. 



• School districts should establish contacts with local and regional agencies and, where appropri- 
ate, develop agreements for providing transportation for School-to-Work activities. 

• School districts should develop School-to-Work experiences for students in die district, includ- 
ing job shadowing, work experioices, mentoring by district administrators and teaching staff. 

• Regional transportation resoiuce guides should be prepared and distributed to rural districts. 
The guides should include information on how to use existing school resoiuces for providing 
transportation as well as information on offier providers and transportation networks within 
die region. 



And the "Promising Practices" (Site Visitations and Research) told us: 

• "The effective use of technology 'evens die playing field' between rural and urban or suburban 
communities by ensuring that students in rural areas have equal access to a wealdi of informa- 
tion and opportunities. Organizations such as die National Rural and Small Schools Network 
and die National Rural Education Association provide educators, administrators, and staff an 
opportunity to exchange information witii otiier small and rural schools." (National School-to- 
Work Internet Gateway) 

• 'Teachers, administrators, and parents all have personal networks within die business commu- 
nity that School-to-Work practitioners have called upon to involve small businesses. Cultivat- 
ing diese connections builds a sense of community and encourages a culture of participation, 
which gradually may assume momentum, attracting odier small businesses into die system." 
(National School-to-Work Internet Gateway) 

• "When appropriate, use distance education to bring information to staff. It is essential to select 
the most appropriate mode of delivery to meet the objectives of local staff development pro- 
grams." (Faulkner and Finch, Pathways to School Improvement - School-to-Work Transition WebPage) 

• "In Rodisay, Minnesota, a community' s drive to save its independent school system and its 
business spurred die school board to purchase and reopei the closed hardware store, replacing 
die high school's business simulation class with die opportunity to run a real business." 
(National School-to-Work Internet Gateway) 



7. Change: Funding, Policy, and Planning 



The need for targeted School-to-Work funding at the district level to initiate 
and sustain School-to-Work intplementation and continuation wasfre- 
cjuently expressed. Also indicated was the need for support and legislation 
that recognized the distinct characteristics and challenges of rural districts. 



★ 24 districts said additional funding support was necessary to increase staff for 
School-to-Work programming. 

★ 50 districts identified greater funding as the way for the legislature to provide the 
most assistance. 

★ 12 districts said it was important that the legislature provide flexibility in imple- 
menting School-to-Work programming. 




ERIC 
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On RedbiHty and Uniqueness: ' V ^ ' 

■^^Nq policies or regulations should be enacted witiiout corresppiuiing long- 
term support Small rurd schools are overextended. We do not have the 
resources/human or fiscal, to absorb unfunded mandates." 

. "As a small dW in a rural area, the opportunities we can provide do not 
equal those in larger dties. Funds siioidd be targeted to he^ level the 
playing field." 

"liability issues seem to be a concern, especially for small businesses." 
"Make funding flexible so a sdiool could use it for curriculum integration 



In addition, the Surveys and Roimdtables told us: 

• Funding should be provided at the school district level to ensure the establishment and imple- 
mentation of School-to-Work in rural areas. Funding should be categorical and targeted to 
specific School-to-Work needs including: coordination of School-to-Work activities within tiie 
district, transportation of students to School-to-Work work experiences, and staff development 
and training. 

• Tax incentives should be provided to businesses ttu-ough state legislation to expand participa- 
tion and promote increased involvement 

• Strategies and alternatives for continuing School-to-Work initiatives, after federal funding 
ceases, need to be addressed, and guidance should be provided for institutionalizing School-to- 
Work in local areas. 



And the 'Tromising Practices" (Site Visitations and Research) told us: 

• "A recent National Governors Association survey reports that 13 states are considering or 
planning to authorize a state tax credit for wages paid to School-to-Work participants, and nine 
states are considering or planning to authorize a tax credit for the cost of training School-to- 
Work participants." (National School-to-Work Internet Gateway) 

• An organizational mission statement— one that truly reflects the deep shared vision and values 
of everyone within that organization — creates a great unity and tremendous corrunitment. 

• '^e took three months at the beginning of our planning p>eriod and struggled tiuough strategic 
planning. It has made all the difference in the world. We have an active executive committee." 
(Bob Bone, Cayuga-Onondaga BOCES) 
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• "The Board of Education passed a resolution supporting School-to-Work initiatives. The super- 
intendent, as one of his Performance Benchmarks, has made School-to-Work initiative a prior- 
ity. Principals have been assembled in a workshop. Teachers are involved in creating curricu- 
lum. Employers are on committees. The involvement is throughout the district." (Donald 
Gensburg, Rochester City School District) 




ERIC 
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Section III 

IMPLICATIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



The recommendations for this study are based on the analysis of the findings, and the advice of 
the study's statewide advisory group and the New York State School-to-Work Advisory Coxmdl. 
The next phase of the study will be to apply the best technical assistance available to meet the 
needs of rural communities as understood through the study and as expressed in the following 
recommendatioits: 



1 . Because administrators in general are the persons in rural schools who 
currently place a higher degree of emphasis on SchooUto-Work issues 
than parents, teachers, and the business community: 



A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• the best School-to-Work public relations informaticm available including actual presentations 
with overheads and follow-up materials, as well as sample news releases that iiiform and 
commit school persoimel, parents, business, and the community. 

• School-to-Work/CDOS videotapes to better inform faculty and the community. 

• effective and attractive COSER options to support and encourage regional and local School-to- 
Work staff development. 



Liaisons should be provided with: 

• first-rate materials to assist administrators in tiieir collaboration with their faculties, including 
basic School-to-Work awareness, activities, etc. 

• user-friendly training materials to move school leaders forward firom awareness to inclusion to 
institutionalization of School-to-Work. 

Rural teachers and other school personnel should be provided with: 

• training in the use of electronic resources, especially the internet, for cutting-edge information 



on model programs, the leading expertise, funding opportunities, clearinghouses, NYSED, and 
the many available web sites. 

• knowledge about tiie variety of "community tools" resource lists available. 

B. Enabling Policy should: 

• encourage all funded School-to-Work projects to provide interregional information. 

• link all NYS School-to-Work administrative organizations witii the commissioner. 



2 . Because great disparities exist among rural schools in the involvement 
ofK-H teaching staff and parent participation informal School-to- 
Work activities: 



A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• supporting resources for training and professional development workshops, courses, and 
mailings for teacher centers and BOCES staff development units; particularly important are 
materials that integrate School-to-Work instruction and CDOS into the curriculum, and assess 
School-to-Work student outcomes. 

• guidelines that assist schools in establishing opportunities for job shadowing in multiple small 
and large businesses. 

• creative options like vacation time internships within regional businesses, which are paid for 
jointiy through businesses, grants, and/or parts of SED/School-to-Work project funding. 



Liaisons should be provided with: 

• information on promising statewide School-to-Work models through SED websites, regional 
workshops, and literature disseminatiorr. 

• information resources and School-to-Work leadership training for elementary and secondary 
school guidance counselors. 

• turnkey School-to-Work training for parents. 




Rural Teachers and other school persormel should be provided with: 

• leadership training to inform and promote School-to-Work discussions to regional and local 
parent groups, as well as to cooperative extension units. 
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B. Enabling Policy should: 

• provide incentives for teachers by recognizing statewide models and the leadership behind 
them. 

• require that all School-to-Work grantees share their funded projects with other schools at a 
conference or at organized showcases. 

• create a formal partnership with the Teachers' Center component of SED and provide support 
for all centers to offer School-to-Work programming. 

• work with the NYS teachers associations to create action plans for aligning School-to-Work 
with the NYS Standards. 



3 . Because increased involvement of business and employers, particularly 
small business, is critical to increased collaboration and employment 
opportunities for students: 

A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• initiatives that reach out to businesses through the media, chambers of commerce, local public 
television, and community forums. 

• plans to assist employers in developing school based ^d work based learning components. 

• connections for rural business leaders to network with successful School-to-Work business 
leaders throughout the state. 

• opportunities to showcase outstanding BOCK occupational education model partnerships 
including occupational preparation faculty and students, the local college, and specific industry. 

Liaisons should be provided with: 

• specific tools for schools to work productively with businesses. 

• connections to strong networks among small companies in rural areas. 

Rural teachers and other school personnel should be provided with: 

• model guidelines for businesses underwriting School-to-Work initiatives. 

B. Enabling Policy should: 

• find ways to provide tax incentives for School-to-Work partners. 



create special variances for constricting barriers. 

establish formal rural school relationships dirough the NYS School-to-Work Council. 









4 . Because the majority of rural schools report that they are in the beginning 
stages of implementation: 

A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• guidelines and endiusiasm for increasing levels of implementation through BCXZES, regional 
partnerships, and other leading resources. 

• directions for organizing regional workshops highlighting benchmark districts and various 
levels of implementation. 

• a focus to reinforce the integrative nature of School-to-Work as opposed to tiie series of events 
approach. 

• boilerplate articles to plug into local district news via newsletters, local papers, parent-teacher 
organizations, communications, ete. 



Liaisons should be provided with: 

• materials and training for the development and integration of applied learning curricula at 
elementary and secondary levels. 

• enhanced instruction for counselors through BOCES regarding career majors. 

• guidelines for schools on strategies to promote School-to-Work to school boards, parents, and 
other stakeholders in the educational process. 

Rural teachers and other school persoimel should be provided with: 

• materials to convincingly promote School-to-Work to kindergarten parents. 

• linkages to local college education faculty to create integrative classroom activities. 



B. Enabling Policy should: 

• support professional development and training that reflects progressive implementation. 

• reward outstanding initiatives. 



O 
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5 . Because information on model programs is limited and schools expressed 
a real need to increase their knowledge of both model programs and suc- 
cessful services statewide and nationally: 



A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• an array of resources on tire best model programs. 



Liaisons should be provided with: 

• assistance to design individual and regional School-to-Work databases and user-friendly access 
to tiiem for educational planning, training, and matching. 

Rural teachers and other school persormel should be provided with: 

• exemplary practices from model programs to apply in their own schools. 

B. Enabling Policy should: 

• encourage tiie growth and awareness of model programs through validation. 



6 . Because geographic distance from business sites and adequate transpor- 
tation for students were major barriers affecting the provision of a broad 
range of work-related activities: 



A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• multiple transportation options, including using school buses for School-to-Work activities 
between 9:30 am and 2:00 pm. 

• busing for School-to-Work activities druing summers and vacations. 

• comprehensive region-wide transportation networks. 

• the development and operation of broad regional clearinghouses and support networks. 



Liaisons should be provided with: 

• technology for tiie dissemination of School-to-Work information and instruction, and for devel- 
opment of interactive electronic mail conversations among students and business communities. 



• traveling School-to-Work seminars to inform, demonstrate, and answer critical questions. 

• regional training programs to be manned by local personnel. 

Rural teachers and other school personnel should be provided with: 

• distance learning networks including local cable TV to bring School-to-Work to parents, teach- 
ers, and the conununity. 

B. Enabling Policy should: 

• seek to broadoi student liability coverage. 



7 . Because the need for targeted School-to-Work funding at the district level to 
initiate and sustain School-to-Work implementation and continuation was 
frequently expressed along with the need for support and legislation that 
recognized the distinct characteristics and challenges of rural districts: 



A. Administrators should be provided with: 

• guidelines for their districts to develop schoolwide School-to-Work policy that translates into 
an action plan. 



liaisons should be provided with: 

• support of School-to-Work activities as aid continues to diminish. 

Rural teachers and other school persotmel should be provided with: 

• continued financial support tivrough grants, sponsors, and fiieir own ingenuity. 

B. Enabling Policy should: 

• reach out to reassiue the education conununity that their commitment to School-to-Work 
initiatives will continue. 



IN CONCLUSION 



These recommendations are the first step toward uniform and successful implementation of 
School-to-Wofk in rural schools. The next step is to use technical assistance to move this initiative 
forward. Considering the vast amoimt of School-to-Work information available and the need for a 
comprehensive plan of action to correctly implement it, two suggested approaches follow: 

APPROACH 1 

To focus on a select group of recommendations to spearhead technical assistance selection and 
application. Thus, aid rural areas to connect student work and learning, and to stimulate tiie 
growth of rural school programs which address the needs of nontraditional students. 

For example, recommendation #5 expresses "a real need to increase knowledge of both model 
programs and successful services statewide and nationally." Consequently, the best model pro- 
grams would be researched to assess their available technical assistance and what it could bring to 
rural schools including: 

• Sharing regional/local workshops 

• Accessing literature - resource manuals, newsletters like REAC's Riual Rapport, videos 

• Doing on-site visits at schools or to model programs 

• Visiting websites, e-mail addresses and other electronic gateways 

• Lending mentors and other expertise 

• Providing professional development 

• Validating tiie coraiection between School-to-Work and academic achievement 



APPROACH! 

To design a manual to explore the vast world of School-to-Work technical assistance and to learn 
how to use this assistance to meet the needs of individual regions and districts, customizing strate- 
gies to successfully create alignment of new information with predetermined goals. 

For example, regarding recommendation #1, after following through on website exploration as 
directed per the manual, individual regions and districts can apply desigiwted quality steps to 
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validate and tiien align new information. Therefore, upon learning tiiat the GLOW School-to-Work 
partnership has presentation overhead materials available, district administrators seeking material 
for public information packets can critically review them in anticipation of enhancing their own 
efforts. 

By investing in tiie best technical assistance available, work based, school based, and connecting 
activities can be successful in our schools. School-to-Work goals can be met and make an important 
contribution to the success of our rural students. Listening to the words and thoughts of some of 
our high school students who are participating now in School-to-Work activities, it is obvious that 
tile possibilities can be exdting. 



I shadowed a school psychologist at an elementary school and I learned about different types of 
child behavior, tiie emotional development of children and classroom observation. It was an 
excellent day tiiat taught me a lot about child psychology, what colleges are looking for, the amount 
of education you need, planning your day, etc. It was a very positive experience and it strength- 
ened my desire to enter the field of psychology. 

Visiting tiie Center for tiie Arts allowed me to learn all about the tiieatre - from tiie backstage point 
of view including lighting, scenery, and sound. I want to be an actress and learning about aU Ae 
tilings tiiat go on besides acting makes it easier to understand tiieatre as a whole. 

First of all, one of my major goals in life is to be in any field of aviation. I plan on pursuing this goal 
witii everything witiiin my power. For my course, I attended a sort of tour/information tiling at the 
local airport The man in charge was great and he gave me aU the information I needed. It was 
great. 



While we were at the Computer Graphics Center, we went on-line and we saw homepages created 
by tiie Center. We were allowed to try out different applications on tiieir computers. I enjoyed it 
very much and I can't wait to do it in tiie future. 



I enjoyed myself very much. I felt that I got an accurate picture of what being a surgeon is aU about. 
My visit sparked my curiosity further regarding the medical field. I think tiiat this was a great 
program tiiat was very beneficial. 
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I was sent to the second grade because I would love to be a second grade teacher. I got to talk to the 
kids, to help them with their work and to just get a feel as to what a second grade teacher does. I 
loved this experience. I would love to do it again any time. I think that there should be more 
programs that allow students to get to know certain jobs better. 

66 

I went to a car garage and I helped them change oil. I learned other things about auto mechanics. It 
was fun. STP here I come! 



66 

I had a tour of the Institute and I worked in the lab making an ELISA (Enzyme Linked Immimo 
Suppressant Assay). I also talked with various employees there and I saw what they were doing. I 
weighed mice, and I looked at lung cells with graft vs. host disease. I also foimd out what college 
degrees were necessary for that field. Opinion: Great Day! 
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